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II. 

THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES. 

Me. Pkotjde's reputation as a historian will secure him a large audience for 
this exposition of a very interesting subject. The book* is the result of a visit 
which Mr. Froude paid to the islands last year. He relates in an easy, colloquial 
style what he saw and heard, and gives his impressions freely upon the condition 
and prospects of this region. No one will be disappointed with the entertainment 
provided in these pages, for the descriptive portions are the work of a master 
hand, and the views expressed on the social, commercial, and political outlook are 
worthy of serious attention on many grounds. Having begun its perusal the 
reader will probably find it difficult to lay the book aside until it is finished, even 
if he should have started out without feeling any special interest in the subject. 
Those who have not visited the West Indies will have the agreeable sensation of 
being themselves guided through a most interesting part of the earth's surface, 
and of being introduced to very pleasant society. 

Mr. Froude takes a conservative view of the political situation in the West 
Indies. He thinks that England has already gone too far in the direction of 
granting the franchise and constitutional privileges, and that the outlook is ex- 
tremely serious for the future. It is a fact that the Negro race largely prepon- 
derates in the British West Indies, and Mr. Froude points to Hay ti as an illustration 
of what the islands may become under the rule of the blacks. The West India 
Islands are no longer of any very great importance to England, commercially or 
otherwise, and the inclination of the Empire is toward giving practical independ- 
ence to her distant colonies. Ireland is too closely identified with national mat- 
ters to expect from England anything but a very slow and cautious assent to her 
views as to Home Rule, but Australia and Canada are welcome to manage their 
own affairs. It is different with India, because India is really a conquered coun- 
try occupied by millions of an essentially different race. To give constitutional 
liberty to India would be to abandon it, and no one thinks of this happening. In- 
dia is too valuable a possession to throw aside for an idea. If the West Indies 
were of commercial importance to Great Britain, the question of their internal 
government would become a very serious one to the Empire. It is a serious one 
now to the islands themselves, but the tendency is to throw the government prac- 
tically upon the negroes, and this would be to drive the diminishing number of 
the English from the islands. What would then become of them ? Hay ti stands 
out as a warning. The negroes there have it all to themselves and they have not 
made a very good impression upon the civilized world as yet, not to speak of the 
horrors and atrocities of the Haytian Revolution. Mr. Froude formed a high 
estimate of the capabilities of these islands, and he has a great deal to say on this 
point. He does not think they are dependent upon the sugar trade. He mentions 
the case of an American gentleman who clears $80,000 a year from a small orange 
grove in Jamaica. Another had found a fortune in bamboos. The English in the 
islands take a despondent view of the situation, and with good reason, if they are 
to see the government turned over to their former slaves. But given a stable 
government, either under the United States or Great Britain or any first-class 
power, with the blacks as peasant proprietors or laborers, working their way up 
to the franchise under wise regulations, then the West Indies have a bright and 
prosperous future before them. 

* " The English in the West Indies ; or, the Bow of Ulysses." By James Anthony Fronde. 
With illustrations engraTed on wood by Q. Pearson, after drawings by the Author. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 
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This is Mr. Froude's argument, and it is impossible to be otherwise than 
impressed with its cogency. " Let it once be known," he says, " that England 
regards the West Indies as essentially one with herself, and the English in the 
islands will resume their natural position, and respect and order will come 
back, and those once thriving colonies will again advance with the rest on the 
high road of civilization and prosperity." 

III. 

RECENT BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT AMERICANS. 

The influence of a great man's life* is sometimes best estimated from a distant 
period of time, when the events of which he was a part may be regarded dis- 
passionately and may be seen in their exact relative importance, without the 
glamour which attaches to those close at hand. On the other hand, personal rem- 
iniscences of important persons or events are not only interesting but valuable, 
affording many sided views of historical themes and suggesting lines of thought 
and revealing motives for action which are not accessible to the historian of a 
later period. The life of Wendell Phillips, a new edition of which is just pub- 
lished, has a value depending chiefly on the latter conditions. Doubtless a better 
biography of Mr. Phillips will some day be written, but Mr. Austin has shown 
great wisdom in allowing the " silver-tongued orator " and his friends to speak 
wherever it is possible ; and so numerous have been the writings of the orator, 
and so full and complete the reminiscences of his friends now living, that there 
has been practically very little for the biographer to do but weave these together 
in narrative form. 

The path of Mr. Phillips' life was apparently a flowery one. No struggles 
with poverty ; no unsatisfied longings for educational advantages or for recogni- 
tion in his chosen profession ; no attempts to gain social distinction, mark his 
career. His father was the first Mayor of Boston, and by birth and office held a 
high social position, and trained his children wisely ; while the mother was of 
sweet and noble disposition and inculcated the highest principles of morality. All 
the best influences of literary Boston were open to the lad, and were carefully im- 
proved. 

As the friend of the down-trodden and an active worker in every reform, Mr. 
Phillips' life of necessity impinges on some of the most important events of the 
century. The Anti-Slavery movement, prison and labor reforms, the temperance 
cause, woman suffrage, the oppressions of Ireland and of the Indians, all these 
were of deep and absorbing interest to this lover of his kind. When invited to 
address the public by lyceum bureaus, his terms were " one hundred dollars and 
expenses if upon a literary subject; free of charge if upon slavery." We are itt- 
debted to Mr. Austin for a concise and very convenient history of the philanthropic 
movements with which Mr. Phillips was connected, especially of the Anti-Slavery 
movement, which is traced from its beginnings. Many valuable addresses, some 
of which have never before been published, find place in this volume. Among 
these we notice one on The Crisis in Irish Affairs; a Reply to Dr. Howard Crosby's 
Anti-Total Abstinence discourse; a Reply to Dr. Bartol, on The Liberal Clergy 
and The Interests of Rum; his " statement" in the Grant-Sumner controversy; 
campaign speeches for Grant, and his last public utterance at the unveiling of the 
statue of Harriet Martineau. The closing chapters contain some of the many elo- 
quent eulogies and tributes called forth by Mr. Phillips' death and are of much 
interest. 

* " The Life and Times of Wendell Phillips." By George Lowell Austin. Lee and Shepard. 



